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THE PRINCESS’S MARRIAGE. 
THE TVVO FAMILIES CROYAL AND OTHERWISE) FORBGATHER. 

“ How poor Pa managed to get invited I can’t imagine, but I have heard that, with the exception of sticking some flags in the cake, he was so 
| gentlemanly, all the ladies were quite charmed with him. Even that Boy, too—my brother, the ill-advised Mexander—attracted the notice of the 
| Highest Personage in the Realm, by the elegance of his deportment, and his profuse liberality with the cake that did not belong to him.” 
| 
| 
| 


Extract From Miss Suoper’s Drary. 


RAVENOUS RATS, 


OR THE 


SECRETS OF THE SEWERS. 


Sed 


CHAPTER I. 


A ? | A SINGLE pair of rats, if undisturbed, will in three years have 
\\ vey ’ \ \ thirteen litters of eight each ata birth. The young will begin 
\\i ( I) SAN \ A j littering again when six months old. The original pair, at the 


i\ 

\ 
i \ 
MN \\ i end of three years, will therefore have increased to 56,808, 
xi 


FARM-YARD FREAKS. 


“ ; . Ir ag! \ An officer, desirous of visiting the vaults under St. Patrick's 
Hi hi ae SRN 4 @ Church, Dublin, descended into them under the escort of the 

y HS Si ¥ sexton, never to return again alive. This is the story. 

By some chance they separated from each other, and the sex- 
ton, after in vain seeking and calling for his companion for 
several hours, concluded that he had already returned to the 
upper air. 

He therefore returned himself, locking and barring the heavy 
door, as was his wont. 

The following day the officer's friends, alarmed at his absence, 
proceeded to make search for him through the city, and, at last 

earning that he had visited the Cathedral, went thither and 
examined the vaults. 


U 
i 
Y - - : What was their horror to discover a portion of the metal orna- 
1, Oppression, 2. Escape. vu. Cheek. 1, Revenge. ment of his shake, and «broken sword in the midst of several 
oe. 
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hundreds of rats, dead and dying. These were the remains of a terrible 
combat, that must have lasted for hours in the dark. 

The wretched man was nowhere to be seen. 

Not a bone was left. 

Not a rag of clothes. 

They had even chewed up and swallowed the brass buttons that had 
once adorned the coat that used to fit closely a faultless figure. 

What think you, with the recollection of this terrible event fresh in 
his memory (for the officer was his own great-grandfather)— what think 
you were the sensations of the hitherto intrepid Higgins, the Dauntless 
Boy —otherwise known as Blood-Stained Bill—when arriving head first 
in the noisome cellar, and scrambling right end up, he found himself 
tuce to face with a million of rats, whose blood-shot eyes and hideous fangs 
eleamed brightly in the pitchy obscurity in which nothing was visible ! 

An intense -a deeply-rooted horror of rats had from childhood's hour 
ever been a characteristic of his fearless nature. And the same teeling 
extended to mice, beetles, earwigs, snails, and frogs and toads. 

At the sight of any one of these, he would take to his heels and tly 
for his life, screaming loudly for assistance, 

This was his nature. We are many of us like that. 

For instance, when IT hear a noise in the night, and fancy it is thieves, 
what think you I do? 

(ret up and see ? 

Not me. 1 pop my head down under the clothes and shiver. : 

But this is a digression ; and, meanwhile, the rats were rolling their 
eyes and guashing their teeth. : 

Without a moment's hesitation, Bill dashed breathlessly forward in 
the opposite direction to that the rats were waiting for him in, 

Scream after scream rent the air as the adventurer plunged through 
the turgid waters, and the rats ran the other way as hard as they could 
pelt. 

But help was at hand. 

A cry responded to his. A well-known voice sang out, ‘ Bill.” 

In another moment he was fainting on the shoulder of his trusted 
friend, Alexander the Bloodless Boy, otherwise A. Sloper, junior. 

“The rats! the rats!" was all he could murmur. F 

Without hesitation Alexander tlung his friend off and took to his 
own heels, 

They ran side by side until fatigue overcame them. 

They were in a loaaly spot when they halted, upon the river's bank. 
Here they sat on a log of wood to rest. 

‘* Alexander,” said Bill, ‘‘ where have you been !” 

‘Looking for you,” replied the other : I followed you to the convent. 
It was I who caught hold of you when you were looking through the 
grating.” 

“And Mouldy Muggins and Moth-eaten Matilda? What of them /” 

“Slain. But seek not to know more at present.” 

‘Was it, then, your hand that did the deed (” 

‘*Even so. But no matter. You will not betray me!” 

‘* Never,” shouted Bloodstaincd Bill, as he silently grasped his hand, 
‘but I feel that a life of lawless crime alone will suit us. We must do 
deeds at which humanity will shudder and the blood curdle in the 
veins. 

“TL agree with you,” said Alexander, ‘but as I'm rather sleepy now, 
and ‘ge seem dampish, suppose we go home to m 

Bill thought for a moment, then again grasped his friend's hand, 
‘* Let's——” was the only word he uttered. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* to the demand space, t guarantee to answer 
echt eal ser faaadiataly on the rossi of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


kK. F. Finn (Brighton).—The Eminent is so delighted with your 

“ Riddle” in verse, that he publishes it hereunder. Your name by now 
ts ug well known as his own, What are you going to stand t 

What is't thut, each Saturday in the week, 

The young and old both eagerly do seek, 

And gladly pay for, and with pleasure read, 

Contents of which we all devour with greed, 

And stories which with sense owr minds instil, 

When read we of the hero, ** Blood-Stained Bill,” 

The Dauntless Boy— not perished in his pride— 

And Mildewel Muggins? How we oft have cried, 

When reading of his trials. Matilda, too, 

Moth-eaten Beauty! When we think of you 

Our hearts grow sad with pity, and—but there! 

I'm wand’ ring, and this Riddle's fur from clear. 

What is it, then, cach week we gladly pay 

Our pennies for/—IWVhy, the * Hatr-Houipay.” 
Denny (Goswell Road).-— You are quite right in referring tothe kuinent 
(a the well-known words, * He is a man, take him for all in all—ie 
shall never see his like again.” ——W. F. Tomas (Bowdon, Cheshire. — 
Your coloured picture of ALLY as the Champion Tennis Player is simply 
splendid, The Old Man will have it framed and hung up in his sanctum 
snugorum.——W. SM1TH (Chapel Street).—Jn reply to your enquiry, 
the circulation of ‘ ALLY SLoreR’s HaLF-HOLIDAY " is something under 
« quarter of a million, Please don't mention this to any one, as we should 
not like it to get about, NELLY (Salisbury).— 7votsie's love, and she’s 
uufully obliged for the suggestion atined in your cery pretty sketch. 

-—AN Unrire Praca.—Sorry we cannot enlighten yo as to how the 

Kminent gets in and out of his tr**s*rs. Like himself, they ave often 
very tight.—* Inky.” —ALLY’s love, and, as W. J. Hill says in the 
Privat 
oat”. —J. Hopver (Highbury). — Mour temperance friend may like Per- 
sian Sherbet; but the Eminent prefers wnsweetened.-———E. H. R. B.— 
We thought everyone knew that F.O.8. meant Friend of SLOVER's, 
T.0.E. The Only Eminent, and F.O. M. Friend of Man. The Emi- 
veat is so unsettled in his mind at the present moment, that it ts im- 
possible to say where he will go for his Summer Holidays, ——Tuvs. 
Jackson, L. R. C.S. (Holbeach).— Surry we hace no room, 


SLOPER’S SEASIDE SERIES. 


—f—— 
£1:1:0 
And the "‘SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” will be given for the 

best Article in Prose or Verse, entitled, 


RAMBLING AT RAMSGATE. 


The article should not exceed three-quarters of a column in th, 
should describe A Day's Outing at Ramsgate, and should reach the Editor 
not later than this day, Saturday, July 25th, a enon envelope being 
enclosed by those who wish ther MSS. returned. ly the successful 
composition will be published. 

Address :—The Editor, “ RAMSGATE COMPETITION,” 

‘THE SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—e— 

A poRTIc young thing insists that the ‘‘shapely white hand of a lady 
is always admired.” He'd better hear the opinions of a few tiresome 
tive-year-old children on the subject, before spreading out the notion to 
mankind generally. The whitest hand we ever set eyes on (untouched 
by Blane des Perles) belonged to a schoolmistress we studied under some 
thirty years ago. It was a pretty, shapely hand, too. But, oh !—well, 
not having had the cat-o’-nine tails as yet, perhaps it would be going 
too far to compare the shapely white hand to that instrument of torture. 


* 

Monsieur Potion was passing along Cheapside, when he paused 
hy Ironmonger Lane. ‘‘ Supristt/” he exclaimed; ‘‘Irons manger 
Vane! Ces sacrés Angluis ; ils ont le diable duns le corps. That's a 
donkey restaurant, sans doute, During the siege of Paris we had to 
eat dada, and even bow-wow; but the idea of feeding on Jerusalem 
pony when all other meats are available nom de nom! It is worse 
than their national custom of selling their wives at Smiffel.” 


Secretary,” “take a piece of blotting-paper, and blot yourself 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


my _ 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No. 65.—The Champion Lawn Tennisite. 


VES.YES, MAPPY 7a rats 
ALL Rigur. \ 
—— 


—— 


8o occupied with the Washing Book, that he To be found in the Billiard-room 


does not hear the Doctor's :ladsome tidings. | 


Mi-hi, the Cook to the Chinese | 
Embassy, taking his Sunday out | 
in Portland Place, 


I suppose you can zuess who this is, can't you? 
Why, it’s the Ballet Master, Johnny Dauhin, 


B spl 


of any Seaside Hotel. 


Jeremiah, Blow the Fire, 
Puff, Puff, Putt. 


(Old Song.) 


The gentle Amateur who 
tries to make up like 
Henry Irving. 


(Saturday, July 25, 1886. 


THE most respected member of our staff, A. SLorgr, Esq., tells us 
how shocked he was during his campaigns in Egyet to observe that the 
Bedouins regard water as precious and rare. ‘‘ They never indulge in 
such wasteful nonsense as washing,” says ALLY, ‘‘and when invited to 
irrigate—why, their native stupidity induces them to warble with soft, 
sweet smiles, ‘No, thanks ; I drank drefful heavy yesterday.’” 


. 

THARE wuz wunce a wild bore whoo stood sharpenin’ his tusks 
aganst a tree, A fox wawked parset and sed, ‘‘Why are yew sharpen- 
ing yewr tusks wen thair iz not enny danjer nere?” The wild bore an- 
sered, ‘‘ Nun noxe how soon an sar mai arrive when I mai re- 
quire them.” The fox bowed and sed, ‘Strange I shudn’t hev notixed 
that trooth—la fox, too! 1 karnt be well. I must go hoam and lai 
up — yes, and order in sum oyshters hed 


* 
I'M one of those wild creatures 
Who'll not attend to teachers, 
Who think they've made us good when we look glum ; 
My nove at them I stick up, 
And much prefer to kick up 
My heels,fand go for just whatever's rum. 
I'm pee and I know it, 
I can, and mean to ‘go it,” 
Why shouldn't I, like others, ‘‘ go the pace”? 
‘Tis not my style, slow going, 
My ‘‘ wild oats” I am sowing- 
‘A short life, but a merry "that's my case. 


Brows Jones's grandmother died last week, and left Brown Jones 
some £20,000. A friend called in to congratulate him. ‘‘ Ah!” sighed 
Jones, ‘it’s all very well, old fellow, but the wife’s mourning will come 
doosid expensive.” ee 

e 


ONE very wet day an old gentleman got into a "bus, and seeing Esop- 
pet in the corner, straight commenced to open a conversation with him. 
‘Wretched weather.” ‘‘ Wretched !” said soppet. ‘‘ Splendid for the 
crops.” A few days afterwards—it was sweltering hot—the same gen- 
tleman got into the same omnibus, and again saw Zsoppet in the corner. 
as Frightfully hot!” said the same old gentleman. ‘“ Frightful!” said 
soppet. ‘Magnificent weather—for the fruit.” The next week or 
so, it was in the midst of a thunderstorm, when, bya flash of lightning, 
the same old gentleman recognized Mr. Hsoppet calmly seated in the 
corner. ‘‘ What do you think of it?” asked the same old gentleman. 
“Do an incalculable amount of good in clearing the atmosphere,” 
answered Esoppet. A few weeks afterwards, when the fog was as black 
as this type, the same old gentleman said to soppet, ‘* Wretched 
weather this. I suppose you'll admit it!” ‘On the contrary,” said 
soppet. ‘It’s all they would desire—the doctors, I mean.” 
MoraL.—The weather's always fine. 
* 


* 

CuirPy, flippant young ladies are apt to accept the friendly shelter 
of strange umbrellas, especially if the owners have long, tawny mous- 
taches, but the heaviest Irish-American dude that ever jerked d nite 
would ponder and rake the contents of his skull over before blowing 
himself and an innocent, confiding, sealskin-jacket-clad girl to pieces in 
a patriotic attempt to test the slaughtering qualities of ‘‘The Irish 
Paragon Patriots’ Dynamite Umbrella.” 

* 


NicHT o'er the castle has thrown its pall, 

The moon her lonely watch is keeping, 

But there, in the rush-strewn banquet hall, 

Sits Lady Edith, pale and weiag ; 

For the sunset hour the news has brought, 

The tierce, hard fight at last is over, 

But the twilight’s past, and the night brings naught 
Of news of her young husband-lover. 


But see ! o'er the drawbridge there below, 
A warrior’s form arm’d men are bringing, 
Oh, why is their march so sadly slow, 
And what is the dirge they are singing ! 
’Tis the form of him who rode away, 

Her glove his gallant crest adorning ; 

He's rather tight, and that dismal lay 

Is but ‘* We won't go home till morning ” 


* 

THE gentleman who is (some day) going to prove that the world is tlat 
got the five hundred pounds back he bet about it. I should Ler | 
quiet, if I were he. I once knew a man who proved that the world 
was shaped like a pear, but he saw more point in it, perhaps, than other 

ople. He is now in Hanwell. A. Storgr, assisted by I. Moses, have 
ong been engaged in finding out the flat parts of the world. Messrs. 
A. S. and L, M. will be glad to hold the flat gentleman's money next 
time he makes a bet, or indeed, at any other time. They can’t say fairer. 


A YOUNG fellow, who used to be considered a Lion at the clubs, lost 
his reputation owing to a simple game of cards, Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, he was kicked out for being a Cheater. 

* * 


* 

A SCIENTIFIC gentleman who has a great reputation, has been weighing 
up the sun’s rays, which have hitherto been supposed to weigh nothing 
at all. He informs us that the weight of the solar rays on each square 
mile is equal to fifty-seven tons, and that the aggregate weight of the 
sun’s rays on the entire globe is equal to three thousand millions of 
tons ! owever it is that we are not all of us smashed flat under 
this enormous pressure, is hard to understand, No wonder so many 
people find it ditticult to ‘get along!” 

** 


A PRISONER, who was unex wetedl discharged by the istrate at 
Bow Street the other day, chewed his Aalight, actcrting tothe report, 
by “‘absolutely jumping for joy.” Of course he was very pleased, and 
yet it can hardly be said of him that his joy ‘knew no bounds,” 
could it! ae 

* 


_ CAL this rather a hard case, A gentleman in the iron trade took 
it into his head the other day to borrow an organ-grinder’s organ, and 
go about playing tunes. Some one with no music in his soul locked 8 
the iron merchant, and the inspector (also with no music in his — 
said the prisoner was drunk. The prisoner denied this indignantly, an 
aoe for a surgeon to attend, and the surgeon who attended certified that 
e twas drunk. That was a nice thing for the surgeon to do, after getting 
his good money. Perhaps it was true, though ; f never thought of that. 


* 
TELL me not that I am lucky, 
Or, that it is better so; 
Had I only been more plucky, 
I had married years ago, 
Even now, though young no longer, 
_ And my hair is dash'd with grey, 
Every week my penchant’s stronger 
For that Girl across the Way! 


a6 * 

Ar a furniture auction the other day, a mahogany talle was knocked 
down to a certain bidder, who, however, neglected to come and remove 
it. ips: afterwards that table was an un-come-for-table, though the 
man in charge of it was happy enough, for he had had the money in 
advance. This shows how little sympathy there is in the world. 

ee 


* 

_ WALK into any butcher's shop you fancy, and select the particular 
bit of beef you think would be good collared. Then watch the butcher, 
also your opportunity. When the butcher is looking the other way, 
walk slowly up to your particular bit of beef, smile on it benignantly. 
take it up gently, put it under your coat quietly, stroll out calmly to 
the nearest corner, turn that corner, and then—cut and run, This is a 
really economical recipe for collaring beef. 


ee 


* 

A STATEMENT which has been going the round about tilting at 
the ring by ladies, has led to cha desire ‘to see the thing 
done,” that it has been suggested to the ‘enterprising proprietor” of 
Lillie Bridge that he should inaugurate a Ladies’ Athletic Sports 
Meeting. t would ‘‘ draw” tremendously. Some malevolent perso! 
suggests that it should wind up with a talking match. 


Saturday, July 25, 1885.) 
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MISS SLOPER UP THE RIVER. 

—o— 
It’s awfully stunning up the River just now. : 
Perhaps stunning mayn’t be ladvlike in print, but if not, well-regu- 
lated girls reading this aloud may substitute nice or agreeable, Lord 
Bob, and I, and Billy, and the Dook have been having a jolly time of it, 
rowing, and fishing, and camping out. 


Sea 


Bob's belie 


T am inclined to think camping out is rather messy, but won't give a 
decided opinion until Lord Bob buys a house boa 

We camped out one evening near Boulter’s Lock, that is to say, some 
of the party did, but I don’t care much for earwigs and other horridnesses 
promenading all over one, and the food tasted Pyar peoe & gritty, and it 
was fearfully chilly and damp, and so I just told Lord Bob and the other 
two stupids that Skindle’s was more my notion, and they had better 
leave me there at once, and come back and play mud pies by themselves, 

Before starting, it was a lamblike belief of Lord Bob's that Billy could 
and would row. As a rower Billy did not shine, and the Dook’s long 
legs, combined with chronic crab catching, made it hazardous business 
to face him when at work. 

Having proved themselves high-class duffers, and rather over-weight 
as ballast (Billy was, decidedly), I settled that they and Bob had better 
take turns at towing, 


f in Billy and the Dook as rowists, 


Billy falls in the water by the Ray Mead. 


Towing made Billy rather warm, and it was funny to hear him, when 
he thought I could not hear, swearing all to himself and saying, ‘‘ This 
is a nice sort o’ holiday, this is!” 

The end of the matter was that the Dook hurt his ankle, and when 
Billy slipped and fell into the water, Bob thought it would be best to 
lire a pony at the Ray Mead. 

ere are some pretty views at Cookham, and we fished there, Bob 
having got Lady Boston's permission. Billy caught a chub, which we 
thought appropriate, as he is one of the chubbiest men I ever met with. 
In Cookham Reach, too, we caught a jack, only he wouldn't come out of 
the water, so we left him the hook and line, and hope he enjoyed 
himself while we went on to the Ferry Hotel. 

When Bob and Billy camped out, as I began describing, the pony 
ran away during the night, and it rained awfully. The Dook Snook 
couldn't stop with them because of his rheumatism, so put up at 
Skindle’s, 

At Marlow we got a trap to hold four; and, as the Dook had to have 
his foot on the seat, Billy was put on the box 
with the coachman, =r | the coachman said 
there was ‘enough of him, almost!" 

I don't know whether it was what the 
coachman took to drink at the Complete 
Angler, or the Crown, or the George and 
Dragon, where we called at, but he com- 
plained so of 
Billy’s taking 
up too much 
room, it was 
decided Bob 
had better 
change seats. 


Tootsie landing at Skindle's. 


Then we were el only presently Bol had to drive, and I had to 
pe ae ie vk im, and the driver was put inside with the Dook 
nd Billy, aud they got into an argument about Bradlaugh and politics 
anil fell out—all together—into the road, bea aca 


To celebrate the Marriage of 


H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE 
we will forward, GRATIS, to any address any ONF of the following, 
on receipt of the cost of postage, in stamps :— 


1. PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF A. SLOPER, ESQ. 
(On receipt of 3d., the cost of postage. ) 


2. PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF MISS TOOTSIE SLOPER. 
(On receipt of 3d., the cost of postage. ) 


3. THE EMINENT'S AUTOGRAPH. 
(On receizt of Id., the cost of postage, ) 
*,* The Stamps are for the cost of Postage, the Portraitsand Autograph 
being given free of cost, 
Address—A. Storr, Esq., 
“THE SLoPERiEs,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PRIZE STORY. 


21:1: 0 and the “Storer AwaRD or Merit” has been 
awarded to 


MARY BOYD, 814, Kennington Park Road, S.E., 
For the Article (printed hereunder) entitled, 


MASHING AT MARGATE. 


—_———>_—_—. 


Ir a fellow wants good enjoyment at a small cost, let him go by all 
means to bright, breezy, jolly, rollicking old Margate, with its jetty, 
bands of itinerant musicians, soa Garon niggers, Punch and Judy 
shows, comedy exhibitions on beach, &c. ; and last, but not least, its 
hevy of beauteous maidens—Dless their little souls ! 

Where is there a better place to mash in, than Margate’ Why such 
an expedition in Pall Mall, Brighton, &c., falls flat before the greater 
glories of the seaside resort, whose praises I am ever ready to sing. 

To resume. Do you know that I belong ‘to the tirm of Shoddy and 
Shoddy ¢ 

Their great grand-aunt having died, and left a fortune to the business, 
a holiday was given on the day of the funeral. 

“Timothy Smykes,” said I to myself, surveying my countenance in 
the mirror, ‘‘ you work too hard, you want a change, you shall go to 
Margate ; and pass one more day by the breezy.” 

Enough, I went, 
On mashing designs intent ! 

I can assure those who do not know, that Timothy Smykes can do 
the thing out and out, when he likes ; he fondly felt the gaze of bright 
eyes, ax he gracefully walked down the platform of London Bridge, 
sucking the handle of his crutch-stick, and knew that, were he so in- 
clined, he could mash successfully before he reached his destination. 

Margate was grand when I arrived—just enough sea, any amount of 
fun, and oh! such beauties to charm the most tender heart. Knowing 
my powers, I was fastidious ; was I to so depreciate my elegant get-up 
as to talk to the first damsel I met? No! Such proceedings are not 
worthy of a bond-fide masher whose eagle eyes should be cast cautiously 
round the bevy of loveliness, till the fairest of the bunch is selected. 

At last I found her looking pensively with the lovliest orbs imaginable 
into the sea. 1 could but stand and gaze at her, and own with rapture, 
that at last Timothy had found one worthy of his smiles, 

She moved, she fixed me with her eyes, she raised her parasol with 
the grace of a queen, then walked away. 

I followed her ; there were many about, so I hesitated to speak, my 
natural modesty shrank from contact with the vulgar crowd, yet 
longed for her smiles. 

I kept close to her, but she was coy, and would not notice, though I 
read the answering response to my love in her eyes, and knew her 
silence was but to further encourage me. 

For some distance we walked side by sille—she could step it I can tell 
you—and my ardent glances brought the richer colour to her lovely 
cheeks, 

I coughed, I said ‘*Good morning” in my sweetest tones, but a 
treacherous breeze, at that moment, deposited my new twelve-and six- 
penny tile from are place to the ground, and I did not hear her 
answer, in the trouble of getting it back again. 

She was some distance ahead of me, and the sun shining on shingle 
making it hotter than usual is not conducive to comfort or speed, when 
one wears tight patent leathers, yet I succeeded in regaining my place, 
though too flurried to tind my voice for a moment. 

She, taking pity on me, looked me full in the face, and I clasped my 
hands in rapture as I gazed. : 

Then she spoke —I never forgive thee for this ! 

“Do you know my husband, young man?” 

I turned and fled, I glided like a blighted being from her side, I never 
stopped till some lengths had separated us, 

here was luck! Half-an-hour wasted on a married woman, but 
Timothy's lion heart arose at the remembrance, ‘‘ As good fish in the 
sea, ke.” 

I would be cautious next time. T would select a young maiden who 
has some elilerly female party somewhere about, and by that know she 
was single. 

I was successful. A beautiful girl with long flowing auburn ringlets 
deposited an aged  gerke on a seat, then flitted away, light as a fairy. 
My hopes arose. smiled ; she dropped her eyes to lift them again. 
I raised my hat ; she giggled a little, then, accepting my proffered arm, 
put one tiny hand daintily on my coat sleeve. : 

I longed to meet my first charmer, and, with scornfnl gaze, point to 
the lovely being by my side. I burned to wither her with my glance, 
and see the mortitication on her countenance. We walked together. 
My new mash suggested resort to a shop where they sold ice-creams, 
and J, only too happy, sat and watched her demolish six. 

For three hours I was blissful in her charming company, confident 
that I was the envied of all beholders, the male portion of which 
frowned as they beheld the lovely girl whose charms and smiles were 
only for me. 

What was it that caused those rosy cheeks to pale, and the lace 
parasol to be lowered over the head of my Seraphina ? 

We were on the jetty, and suddenly her laughter ceased, and she 
stopped in her walking. f 

Had my soft words at last touched that gentle heart? Did sorrow at 
her fancied inferiority awe her?! . 

No, alas! A clear bell-like voice near us said, : 

“Mary Ann, I did not expect you here—and in my clothes, too. 
You had better get your young man to take you home, else we shall 
not have tea ready in time.” ; : 

My angel shuddered. She answered meekly, ‘‘ Yes, miss y $ and I 
saw in her interrogator my first fair charmer, who walked off without 
vouchsafing me a look. 

Then Seraphina—no, Mary Ann—said, . 

“That’s my young missus, She's awful sharp. Shan't I just get it 
for going out without permission, and in this tog-out. Tiresome thing. 
I thought she had gone with her ma to Ramsgate for the day.” 

I mildly said, 

“ And her husband?” 

She laughed. 

“ Ain't got one, you dufter.” 

Oh! Timothy, Timothy! If you had only persevered more, you 
might have tat as mistress by your side, instead of the maid. 

saw Mary Ann home. I promised to call and see her, when her 
mistress had gone on the jetty in the evening. I did not keep my 
promise, but came home by an early train, quite disgusted with the 
perfidy of the fair sex, and of one of them in particular, 

But Timothy Smykes has a heart that is not daunted by bad luck. 
He feels that his abilities arise from the ashes of misfortune even more 
brilliantly than ever ; and that, though on Shoddy and Shoddy’s holi- 
day he was singularly unfortunate, still he may expect, when again he 
visits the bourne of bliss, to do some really successful ‘‘ Mashing at 
Margate.” 


. 


Mary Boyp, 314, Kennington Park Road, London, 5.F. 


BUNNICOMBE, THE BUN FIEND. 
—~— 


T aw Bunnicombe, the Bun Fiend, but am not in reality very fiendish, 
but rather the reverse. 

Up to now I have reason to believe that I have been pretty generally 
regarded as an elderly and harmless imbecile, but since this affair [ have 

ot the name aforesaid. 

fowever, it was not 
through a bun IT came 
to grief, but a three- 
cornered raspberry jan 
pat However, | an- 
ticipate. 

I came to London hy 
excursion train. 1 took 
awalk up Ludgate Hill, 
on the way to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and I looked 
through a pastrycook’s 
window and saw my 
fate. 

She was serving a 
small boy with a penny 
bun, She had an 
angel's smile and deli- 
cious eyelashes, See- 
ing me gaping at her 
awestruck, as it were, 
she smiled again, as 
though she would say, 
“Here is a collection 
of earthly sweets, made 
sweeter by my helping them. Come and feast!” 

I hesitated. A matter of forty years at that period had rolled o'er my 
head since I had eaten a penny bun. Su I tried one. Whilst 
eating it I should be able to open a conversation with her, to ask her 
name, her age, and her birthplace, the residence, profession, and tighting 
weight of her sainted mother, if she had one, ae relate to her in return 
a few of the most sensational events of a chequered existence asa market- 
gardener in the suburbs of a provincial town. 

This may seem to you, perchance, a tritle too precipitate ; but I felt, 
from the first moment that I saw her, that we were meant for one another, 
just as, twenty years earlier, I had felt that Mrs. Bunnicombe Number 
One was meant for me, 
For a moment I paused 
to ask myself whether the 
seventeen young Bunni- 
combes would enter into 
my feelings as heartily, 
and then I crossed the 
threshold and had a pen- 
n'orth. 

Seen nearer, she was 
divine. The bun was fill- 
ing, nay, even pluggy; 
but her bright eyes 
cheered me on my arduous 
task. I chewed as for a 
wager. My heart was too 
full to swallow; my mouth 
too full to speak. 

How strange are the 
ways of Providence! A 
crumb went the wrong way, and whilst I was choking a rush of cus- 
tomers occurred. 

The rush was five strong: five maidens of various ages, from seven- 
teen to seven, and they sat in a row with serious countenances and 
munched jam tarts. How could I enter into details before them’ I 
didn’t. I bided my time. 

Alas! in vain. When they had gone, another rush came for cheese- 
cakes and raspberry rollover. 

Others followed. Meanwhile I could only wait—and eat. Repletion 
rapidly ensued. Then pains, I fled. 1 reached an hotel, I know not 
how. I sent fora doctor. I suffered awfully for a week afterwards, 


Seen nearer she was Divine. 


a 


I started for Ludgate Hill. 


* * * & * * 
Then I rose from my couch and started for Ludgate Hill, with my 
mind made up and an 
empty carpet-bag in 
my hand. 

Aha! That day I 
bought three shillings- 
worth of mixed pests, 
but ate none of it. | 
went away when the 
shop closed sick at 
heart, for I had not 
been able to speak to 
her, but otherwise [ 
was pretty comfort- 
able. 

Next day, and the 
next, thesame formula, 
and the fourth day she 
dropped her eye upon 
me in the act of drop- 
ping my fourteenth 
three - cornered puff 
into the carpet-bag and 
—sent for a policeman. 


She called a Policeman. 


. * * * 

I am a broken-hearted market-gardener, and a wretched miserable 
blighted old man. I have been brought up before the Lord Mayor for 
stealing pastry. I have appealed to him piteously, but to find him—a 
Fowler of men. 

No one believes my story ; she, least of all. 

Oh, that the first accursed bun had choked me off for ever ! 
Tam remanded till Monday. Ha! ha! 


_——_—_.——_—__ 


LOVE AND LARCENY. 

I MET him at a restaurant in the Strand,—a most polite and ‘ Count- 
like” man. He requested me to pass him the pepper, and said ‘ thank 
you” in so polished a manner that it made my eyes water. We spoke 
of the weather ; his conversation was as brilliant as the rings that he 
wore, and he managed to invest that apparently commonplace tone 
with a most absorbing interest. I, being only eighteen, was immensely 
flattered. He must be a Count at least, if not a ‘‘ Cordon bleu” (my 
ideas of dignities at that period were somewhat confused). By the 
time dinner was over we were the best of friends. 

‘*Where are you going this evening?” said the Count. (I didn't 
know his name, but he did look like a Count.) 

“Oh,” responded I, ‘‘I don’t know. Shall we go and see Love and 
Larceny?” (However much certain authors may pride themselves on 
originality, love and larceny have been connected since the days of 
Samson and Delilah.) Love I had had some experience of, but never 
larceny ; so we went. 

At that time I was in possession of a gold watch, and had just drawn 
my salary at the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office, which amounted to 
twenty-five pounds. As we entered the theatre a most charming young 
lady bowed to my companion, who at once joined her and led the way 
to a private hox. What a delightful evening that was, to be sure! 
The lady’s eyes rivalled in brightness the gentleman's diamonds. | 
was so occupied in talking to her that I hardly noticed anything. 
After the piece was over | Mleousitrt the fair one down the steps on my 
arm, and having seen her and the ‘‘Count” into a hansom, turned 
round and encountered my friend Captain D—. 

**Do you know who that was you were seeing off in that cab?” 

**No, but I think he must be a Count at least.” 

** Well, that is one of the most notorious thieves in London. 
your watch? Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

Gone, gone also my twenty-five pounds! and all I could gasp out in 
reply was ‘‘ Love and Larceny.” 


As it is, 


Where's 


{Saturday, July 25, 1885. 


MATURE ELEGANCE. 
An Antiqne Josser on the Mash. 


HISTORICAL. 


This picture of a gallant young English Gentleman, who afterwards became a Lord 


MORE OIRISH. 


. : ’ aii : ; 5 : vend See e picture by th k High Admiral, is inserted in the ‘‘ Hacr-Houipay ” for the Special Edification of other 
‘Not Hang our Murtherers? Be Jabers! oe 1 like to see the Spalpeen that Murthered me Haven Past ent She nletare Ws he Doo! ee Little Rove who don't like to be Tubbed in the Sea. 


~~ 


TAKE A LIGHT, GUV’NOR?” 


Every one said at Rrighton Mrs, Smith and her Sister looked quite a study bathing. So they did, says Ais y's Artist ; and, for the matter of that, so did poor The Demon Drummist, who performs nightly in the Slope: 
dear Sinith too, - ___ Section at the Inventories. 


A Pair of Caps, made by Mrs, Sloper, to he seen every 
| evening in the Sloper Section at the Inventories, 


ie PaaS = _ 
| "THE BACK TRACK. 


cei \! ull Ee 

, | Youth. I say, Cabby, will this Road take me to Brixton? Cabby (considering,. Briv- ’ : t 
ton ?— Eh? — Oh, yes, that'll take ye to Brixton. Youth (preparing to depart) | Mr. H. Yes, Dear Bo¥ ; THAT 8S ONE COMFORT. 

i ( Thanks—much obliged—thanks! “Cabby (audden’y). But you'll hev to turn round | Dropped Down to Margate for a Change.” Child. Oh, please, Ma, Sissy says I've a Big Head. 

k and go the other wav. 1¥outh etands still for fifteen minutes, and then doeen't see if, M~ RB. Haw. ves, T e0ee—Chance of Fr ARF Mamma, Never mind, my Darling, there's Nothing in it 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY:. 237 


SLOPER ONCE MORE! 


Recruiting in the good old days, before Lager beer 
came in. 


4. Melancholy appearance of A. Storer after 
he had done halfa mile. However, it is only 


1. The irrepressible ALLY proposes to switn across tu 


Awerica. At tirst the proposition is met with derision. i fair toour Champion to state, that ifthe Atlantic 
Please observe derisive small boy behaving rudely to A. ’, Storen makes a start. The anticipated frantic enthusiasm of had not been so absurdly broad, and the old man 
Storer ; also dignified attitude of A. 8. under these the populace is unfortunately not realized, had only been able to hold out, he might have 
trying circumstances. Moses (in an undertone.) Jump in, will yer, yer jolly ol duffer ! done what he proposed = quite easily! 


A AN! >) 


’ ag > 
: ; \v 
\ 4. Good and kind Storer meets a child of tender 
= i years with a beer-jug and sixpence, and proposes to 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE HOT WEATHER. get its beer for it. 
Costumes suitable for garden parties, &c. Just a little 
startling at first, but all right when you are used to them. 
, 
6, SLorer’s friend, ky Moses, proposes to 
take five shillings and say nothing about Mr. 
Potts having allowed Storer to get drunk on ~ < U \ \Si> 
the premises. ot 7. Mr. Potts refuses, and gives SLoPER 
8. Portrait of SLopzr, the Teetotaller’s friend, listening outside the door of into custody. Virtuous indignation of 
a wicked public house to hear if the law is being broken within, May the good SvopER, locked up while perfectly sober 
work prosper. and STILL THIRSTY ! 
| 
| 
11. SLOPER having spent the entrance fees, 
ones the Lo au uecri bers how they ous Ee 
2 4 i break 
9, A splendid idea! SLorer starts a Club— of the ere Mibe ton bane toon Kisbed mel) 
“The Habituals"—at which anything can be and it is expected that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
got out of hours, will do all be can for SLOPER. 
= = a 
Our Special Correspondent's idea 
of the Parcels Post. | The Jovous Forester. 
Leng 
> 


WHERE IGNORANCE JS BLISS. 


(FOR GLESE AND GOSLINGS.) 


A NURSERY FLOORER. 


Mamma (timidly). I think, Nurse, although I have every confidence in you, of 


u Mr. W.. the Bill-poster, has dropped one of his posters on P—y Common, —_ | = i“ course that | should like to come iato the Nursery a little oftener, and see more of 
a i Gunne, warnes| of the impending fate of her darlings, happily cannot read, and = Y iny children than I have done, if you have no objection. 
pnoonl Board has not instructed her children. ; \ The orig Seey = the Underground Railway. Nurse (on her mettle). Objec’'m! Ho, no! But, excudge me, ma’am, when 1 took 
Alas! regardless of their fate, the little victims play.” —Familiar Quotation. H Where's Prince Whatehisname ? this place I thought I was coming to a lady! 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


“Ocome,” says the Bowloir Ballatist, Where bright beauty mn- 
looses her tresses, Where mermaidens dance in the loveliest dresses ; 
In torquoise-hued trousers, it 
fair Aphrodite, The rarest of 
rosy-cheeked plump little pets, 
Hand-in-hand with a sweet 
little kissable Clytie, Distract- 
ingly deiyping in pink panta- 
lettes.” Poet, the old and an- 
cient moss-grown, middle-aged 
masher, A. SLover is on, and 
all he wants is something on 
necount of working exes. Mrs. 
s. and the broker's man can 
stay at home and take care of 
the town residence facing the 
Dogs’ Home and Asylum for 
Cats, Battersea, Surrey. Give 
A. SLovren the ocean wave and 
a tield-vlass. O why are we 
not free to rove at will, with 
free passes and eternal tick / 
1 wonder whether McGooseley 
is a truthful man, or did he, 
after all, yet something on 
account at 99, and is he blewing it himself’ This is « weary world ! 

oe 


4 

Ir is not often that a single stable holds forty Arabs, ten bears, and 
“some” monkeys. Yet, in Liverpool (so we are assured hy the pro- 
ceedings of the City Police Court) this extraordinary congregation of 
tenants has actually been discovered under one roof, and the sanitary 
authorities have taken objection to it. But, we are tempted to ask, why 
the sanitary authorities’ If the bears had objected, or the monkeys, 
or even the Arabs, we could have understood it; but what could it 
matter to the Health Inspector? Neither monkeys nor Arabs care for 
ventilation, and, as for bears, it is a notorious fact that they bung them- 
selves into caves for several months together for the express, special, 
and very particular reason that there shall be no sort of ventilation 
whatsoever ; and they find it very comfortable, or they would not do it 
year after year. For the Arab no one can speak. When he ix on the 
desert he cannot help being in draughts. The desert is a very draughty 
place. But, arrived at Liverpool, he may wish to keep himself snug 

and comfortable. oe 

* 


Dip you ever go to Jreland by a City of Dublin steamer? If you did, 

it can hardly be necessary to introduce you to the celebrity whose 

portrait adorns the margin 

Br Ee that’s Davy! Davy, the 

: 7) i (V0 Peer of Kingstown, is one 

Bil jit of the connecting links 

em aad between Great Britain and 

; he Ireland. Like the heroic 

fi sea-captains of history, 

Davy is ever “ last to leave 

the ship” prior to her de- 

parture from the Carlisle 

= 4 mG Pier. Davy’s is the voice 

ae Pn ae "that bids the Irish travel- 

f * ler good speed as he de- 

parts eastward, and Da- 

vy’s beaming countenance 

is the first instalment of 

Irish hospitaiity which 

ts the arrival of the 

English tourist, and offers 

him for sale the world- 

famed ‘ Hatr-Houpay.” 
* 


of this yragapl If not, 


* 

‘THE turf is going to 
the dogs.” Is it! We 
think not. In these days 
of an Argus-eyed press, 
and an Argus-eyed public 
always ready to communi- 
cate its information to 
the press, it would be as 
dangerous to attempt the 
deceptions which were for- 
merly carried through with 
impunity, as futile to imagine they would succeed in deceiving anybody. 
There will, of course, always be a certain class of racing men who pre- 
fer to win £50 by crooked means to winning £100 ‘‘on the square ;” 
but they generally succeed in burning their own fingers. Looking at the 
matter from quite the lowest point of view, it pays to be straight. 

fn 


* 

A CONTEMPORARY sneers at ‘ Mr. Maple, the upholsterer,” one week 
for seeking a seat in Parliament, the next for owning a racehorse, and at 
Mr. Walter Shoolbred for renting a deer forest. But, my good friend, 
why should not these worthy men have these luxuries if—as there can 
be no doubt—they can afford to pay for them? An upholsterer is no 
better and no worse than a brewer ; and yet have we not all heard of the 
“treasures” of Ind? Coope is a member of the Carlton, a member of 
Parliament, the owner of a ‘‘ hall” in Essex ; and Ind and Coope are not 
above taking my nine shillings for a small barrel of ‘‘ Romford.” There 
are no greater “swells” in the hunting tield than the Allsopps ; and the 
Right Hon, Sir Henry James, ‘‘ the learned and the witty,” as Thackeray 
=m of Shandon, did not disdain to be the frequent guest of Michael 

3 


* & 
* 


Mrs. WELpoy’s French actions are in the hands of M. Desjardin, the 
celebrated avocat, who successfully defended Dr. Quinet a short time 
ago. M. Desjardin, since the death of Maitre Lachaud, is considered 
to be the most eloquent pleader in, France. 


* 

Ir is understood that a number of fresh honours will be shortly 
gazetted. Amongst others on the look out, it may not be a serious 
breach of contidence to mention the Eminent 
Half-Holiday maker. _ He is to be a peer, of 
course, and the only ditliculty is what name 
to give him. He has, in his time, been called 
a lot of names, but, on reflection, doesn't 
seem to care particularly about any of them. 


* 

Here is a curious story of a waiter’s revenge 
at Vienna. A certaincustomer had been in 
the habit of attending a restaurant in that city 
for close upon ten years. A grumbler and a 
miser, he was looked upon asa beastly nuisance 
by the waiter, who at last, driven fairly frantic 
hy the thought of the accumulated ‘“ pour 
boires” which he would probably Tae 
pocketed had the stingy one's seat been other- 
wise occupied, hit upon a plan of driving him 
from the place. The waiter was in the habit 
of Wet, assignations scribbled on the mar- 
gin of a bill of fare from a handsome youn 
ofticer who used the house, toa lady who, with 
her husband, was also a regular attendant. 
One day the waiter allowed the curte to be 
intercepted by monsieur le mari, and on the 
latter demanding in tones of thunder who had 
permitted himself thus to write to his wife, 
yee pointed out—the stingy one, whom 
the outraged Benedict incontinently accosted 
and promised a sound thrashing at the first 
convenient opportunity. The stingy one imme- 
diately bolted, never to return, to the unbounded delight of the astute 
waiter, who, moreover, pocketed a handsome gratuity from the husband 
for his revelation of the plot against his honour. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Ir seems Lut yesterday, to some of us old fogies, since the most 
popular of princes, Albert Edward, took to himself a wife—but it is all 
: twenty-two years ago, you know; and 
on Thursday the youngest of her 
Majesty's children was married. Every 
happiness attend her. Whippingham 
Church, at which the ceremony took 
place, was erected at the cost of the 
Queen and the late Prince Consort. 
The Queen is a worshipper there 
when staying at Oshorne. There are 
gran:l stained windows and admirably 
tasteful decorations, The main feature 
is the marble monument (by Theed) 
to the Prince Consort. Inscription : 
“To the beloved memory of Francis 
Albert Charles Emanuel, Prince Con- 
sort, who departed this life December 
14th, 1861, in his 43rd year. This 
monument is placed in the church, 
erected under his directions, by his 
broken-hearted and devoted widow, 
Queen Victoria, 1864.” 

eee 

InsTRUCTIONS have been given to 
the Custom House authorities to repay 
the extra 2s, duty on spirits, charged 
from the introduction of the Budget 
resolutions. McGooseley doesn't see what good this will he to him. 
It must le rather hard to go hack to two-pennorths when other people 
stand the drinks ! ee 

* 

A NovEL case was tried the other day at Preston. A man named 
M‘Alden the plaintiff, and the defendant, Mr. Schneiderheit, were 
in an hotel. The defendant asked the plaintiff to make up the fire. 
While he was doing so the defendant emptied a box of red dye over the 

laintiff’s heal. The plaintiff tried to wash it off, when he found his 

‘ace, neck, and hair dyed red. The defendant then exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
will be a red devil for three months.” ‘The plaintiff washed himself 
again; but the more he rubbed the more intense the colour became. 
Besides staining his face and hair, the dye spoiled a couple of suits of 
clothes, several shirts, a number of collars, and a set of bedclothes. 
The plaintiff was thrown out of employment, because of the ridicule to 
which he had been subjected, and the boys and girls shouting ‘ Red 
Indian!” as he passed along the streets. He had tried daily to remove 
the dye, but without success, The dye had affected his eyesight. 

*¢* 

* 

Prop.r begin to flock down to Brighton after Goodwood. The 
Brightonians take a warm interest in Gooilwood Races ; ask my friend 
Mr. Bacon, of the Old 
Ship, if you don't believe 
me. A coach runs from 
that cosiest of hostelries 
to the rac-ecourse, and a 
drive by it is most en- 
joyable. 4 

« 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
always maintained that 
luck had more to do with 
the making of French 
Academicians than litera- 
ture. ‘If you are to be 
an Academician,” he said 
to Emile Bergerat one 
day, ‘fan Academician 
you will be without the 
slightest effort on your 
part. Don’t take the 
trouble to write a book— 
it is quite unnecessary. 
But if you are not pre- 
destined, three hundred 
volumes, with ten chefs 
oeuvre among them, will 
not open the doors of the 
Institute to you. A man 
is born an Academician, 
as a man is born an 
archbishop, a cook, or a 
policeman.” Gautier himself was not among the “predestined.” The 
Academy's standard of morality is very far, indeed, from being a puri- 
tanically rigid one, but Gautier's first novel, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” 
was too glaring an offence against decency to be overlooked. He had, 
however, two of his most distinguished contemporaries — Dumas, the 
elder, and Balzac, as companions in misfortune. The chief ground of 
objection to the great Alexandre was, no doubt, the irregularity of his 
life, which, though quite free from any really dishonouring traits, fell 
certainly short of any Academical Standard of correctness. 


* 

M. LEvaILLant thinks it likely that the recent closing in Paris of a 
number of clubs and clandestine gambling-houses will this year greatly 
increase the number of blacklegs that betake themselves annually to the 
fashionable seaside places of France. He therefore orders the Police 
Commissaries to forward to him the lists of visitors as soon as they are 
published, in order that measures may be taken without delay against 
any notorious swindler that may be amongst them. 

2+ 


*. 
A NOVEL bridal procession took place the other day. The “happy 
sair” were married at Bray; they came thence in a steam launch, 
teevely decorated with bridal bouquets, to Henley, where they spent 
the honeymoon. They certainly must have been most courageous, for 
the whole of Henley turned out and demonstrated enthusiastically on 
the arrival of the bridal boat at its destination. The regatta, after this, 

is ‘* not in it.” *° 


THE Silver Shield, at the Comedy, now runs much more smoothly 
than it did at starting, and some of the acting is very good, notably that 
of Mrs. Dacre (Miss Amy 
Roselle), whose perfor- 
mance 1s atly appre- 
ciated. I have seen Mr. 
Arthur Dacre at greater 
advantage in another 
class of play, but he is 
always in earnest in what- 
ever he undertakes. The 
other Arthur—which his 
name is Roberts—makes 
the people scream. 


* 

Henry Kgttie wanted 
to go by the last train, 
and presented himself at 
the barrier, trying to 
force himself through. 
He was told the train had 
gone, and the policeman 
put him outside the bar- 
rier, when prisoner hit 
him in the stomach and 
knocked him down. 
Prisoner said that he and 
a companion had bought 
two Japanese parasols in 
the town, and went on 
the platform of the station 
singing with the parasols 
up. The Inspector told 
them to put them down and leave off singing, when his companion took 
off his coat and tried to tight the Inspector. Prisoner persuaded his 
friend to put his coat on again. Fourteen days’ hard. 


(Saturday, duly 25, 1885, 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS, 
A CaLEnpaB FOR THE WesE ENDING AvausT Ist. 


26th July, 1798.—A remarkable mirage was this day seen at 
Hastings. The French coast, listant tifty miles, was at 5 P.M. brought 
close to the feet of the observers. 

26th July, 1659.—The island of Montreal was this day invaded by 
1,200 Indians, who burned all the plantations, and made a terrible 
massacre of men, women, and children, upon whom they committed 
every barbarity. ‘Ils ouvrirent le sein des femmes enceintes,” say, 
Charlevoix, ‘‘ pour en arracher le fruit qu’elles portoient, ils mirent des 
enfants tout vivants 1 la broche, et contraignirent les méres de les 
tourner pour les faire rotir.” They killed 1,000 and took 26, who were 
afterwards burnt. 


27th July, 1859.—At the Lincoln Assizes, two lads were this 
day sentenced to be executed for their share in what was known as the 
Stickney murder, where an old man, who had been drinking in their 
company, was beaten to death with bludgeons, robbed of 23s. 6d., anid 
then thrown into a ditch. Each of the prisoners made confessions, 
accusing the other of the principal share in the deed. 
27th July, 1880.--The American sail-boat, Little Western, length, 
16 feet 7 inches, beam, 6 feet 7 inches, and depth, 2 feet 6 inches, 
reached Cowes this day from Gloucester, Massachusetts, having been 
forty-three days from land to land. Her crew consisted of two men 
only, who reported that beyond shipping a sea, which nearly capsized 
the boat, two days before reaching the English coast, the voyage passe: 
without accident. 
“*T love the sailor—his eventful life, 
His generous spirit, his contempt of danger, 
Hix firmness in the gale, the wreck, and strife— 
And though a wild and reckless ocean-ranger, 
God grant that he may make that port, when life is o'ar, 
Where storms are hush'd, and billows break no more.” 


28th J uly. 1873.—Sub-Inspector Montgomery was this day 
found guilty o the murder of Mr. Glass, bank cashier, Newtonstewart, 
and sentenced to be executed. The prisoner confessed the murder, say- 
ing he had been a drunken man for twelve months previously. Tlie 
weapon, he said, was lying on the bank table, untouched. Mr. Glass 
saw it, and asked him what he was going to do with it. He replied that 
he was dangerous, and commenced brandishing it about his head, but 
the deceased only laughed. Mr. Glass then turned round to look at a 
map, and he struck him a heavy blow on the head. He turned round 
rt looked, but was powerless to do papas Afterwards he fell on 
the floor. Montgomery then sat down and began to read the Lelfast 
News Letter till Mr. Glass was dead. He hid the bay and money in 
his sleeve. He was splashed all over with blood, with the exception of 
his boots, and the bank-notes were also stained. He washed the marks 
out the next morning with a sponge and water. He hid the notes ina 
wood immediately after the murder, but he did not place the gold or 
the weapon in the place where they were found. 


29th July, 1760.—On this day at Lidden, near Canterbury, in 
grubbing down an enormous ash-tree, two human skeletons were found 
in the centre. 

29th July, 1747.—Dr. Blackwell, a Scotch physician, and for some 
time a Corrector of the Press to Mr. Wilkins, of London, was this day 
beheaded at Stockholm. Being informed that his head was not pro- 
perly laid on the block, he replied, as it was his first experiment, 10 
wonder he needed some instruction. 

29th July, 1869.- -Sergeant M. Cantillon, of the Old Imperial Guard, 
who obtained considerable notoriety as a legatee of Napoleon I, in con- 
sideration of having attempted to shoot the Duke of Wellington in 
1815, died this day. 

29th July, 1883.—James Carey, the informer, by whose aid the mur- 
ders in the Phienix Park were brought home to so many of the accused, 
was this day shot on board the steamship, Melrose Castle, by a passenger 
named O'Donnell, a bricklayer by trade, who was convicted of the 
murder, and hanged in Newgate on the 17th of December. He diel 
\ opie making any statement with regard to his associates (if any) in 
the murder. 


30th July, 1746.—Mr. Robert Chambers thus describes the 
execution of Col. Francis Townley and sixteen other rebels, who suffered 
with him for the same cause, this day, on Kennington Common :— 
‘* When they had been suspended three minutes, the soldiers went 
under the bodies, drew off their shoes, white stockings, and breeches, 
and the executioner pulled off the rest of their clothes, When they had 
been stripped perfectly naked, the last-mentioned official cut down 
Col. Townley, and laid him on the block. Observing the body to retain 
some signs of life, he struck it several violent blows upon the breast, for 
the humane purpose of rendering it totally insensible to what remained. 
This, not having the desired effect, he cut the throat. . . . Then, 
cutting open the body, he took out the bowels and heart . . . which 
he threw into the fire ; and, finally, with a cleaver, separated the hea 
from the body, and put both into a coffin.” None of those leaders of 
the French Revolution, whom the world has set up as its types of 
modern brutality, ever perpetrated, under colour of law, anything half 
so horrible as this ; but in the time of our Tudor and Stuart sovereigns, 
the pause of carrying the sentence into effect was frequently far more 
revolting. 

30th July, 1790.—A severe storm was experienced at Monymuck, the 
seat of Sir Archibald Grant. The hail, which was of the size of musket- 
balls, lay, in some places, three feet deep. Sir Archibald filled his ice- 
house, though, during the course of the preceding winter, he was unable 
to collect a quantity of snow sutlicient for the purpose. 


3lst July, 1849.—A great slaughter of Borneo pirates, by a small 
European force, took place at Palo this day. Of 120 prahus—said to 
have started on the expedition, and all in the bay on the preceding 
or iad were destroyed, and the loss of life was placed as high as 
:200 men. 

31st July, 1718.—John Hewit and Sarah Drew, two rustic lovers, 
were this day struck dead by lightning beneath the shelter of a hay- 
cock, at Stanton Harcourt, near Oxford. Pope, Thomson, and (iay 
have scattered flowers upon their grave. Gay gives a full description of 
the incident in one of his letters. Pope wrote their epitaph. 


ist August, 1715.—Thomas Dogget, an old actor of celebrity, 
called by Sir Richard Steele ‘‘a Whig up to the head and ears,” gave a 
waterman’s coat and silver badge, which was first rowed for on this day, 
in honour of the accession of George I. This annual rowing match takes 
piser on the Thames every year on the Ist August, between the Old 
Swan, near London Bridge, and the White Swan at Chelsea, when the 
tide and current is strongest against the competitors. Ina bailad-opera, 
by Charles Dibdin, first performed at the Haymarket in 1774, called 
he Waterman, or the First of August (the subject of which is this 
annual rowing match), the following once popular song occurs :— 
“And did you not hear of a jolly young waterman, 
Who at Blackfriar’s Bridge vised for to ply? 
And he feather'd his oars with such skill and dexterity, 
Winning each heart and delighting each eye. 
He looker! so neat, and rowed so steadily, 
The maidens all flocked in his boat so readily ; 
And he eyed the young rogues with so charming an air, 
That this waterman ne'er was in want of a fare. 


“What sights of fine folks he oft rowed in his wherry ! 
‘Twas cleaned out so nice, and so painted withal ; 
He was always first oars when the tine city ladies 
Ina party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. 
And oftentines would they 1 ling and leering ; 
But ‘twas all one to Tom, their sand jeeriny, 
For loving, or liking, he little did care, 
For this waterinan ne‘er was in want. of a fare, 


bi 


‘And yet, but to see how strangely things happen, 

As he row'd along, thinking of nothing at all, 

He was plied by a damsel so lovely and charming, 

That she smiled, and so straightway in love he did fall 
And, would this young damsel but. banish his sorrow, 
He'd wed her to-night before to-morrow. 

And how should this waterman ever know care, 
When he’s married and never in want of a fare?” 


Broughton, the prize-tighter, who was previously a waterman, won tle 
first coat and badge. 
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10, WHO DID NOT 


HE STORY OF HORAT 
DO | 


—p~— 


1 Lovep Horatio—loved him deeply, too, 
I thought his talents were transcendent ; 
I thought him wise—a genius, in short — 
Shining ‘midst smaller light. resplendent. 


This is the Invitation. 


"Tis true Horatio was small and slim ; 

He had not got, in fact, a lot of muscle ; 
But, intellectually, he was big— 

With giant minds could ably tussle, 


And then I felt that, were it worth his while 
To row, or run, or jump, or box, or wrestle, 
A great and glorious victory he'd gain 
O'er any other baser vessel. 


So when, one day, my own Horatio 
Hired a boat, and said that he would row it, 
Ani ask'd if I'd come too— With joy,” said 
Adding, in sportive «lalliance, ‘‘Go it!” 


He went it then: the awestruck crowd look’d on, 
Each with his fellow for front places vying ; 
Then my Horatio caught an awful crab, 
And in the air his poor dear feet went flying. 


This is the Second Crab. 


I own the awestruck crowd, they slightly smiled, 
As he thus wrong end up was sprawling ; 

But he arose, and quell’d them with a look ; 
When roused, Horatio always was appalling. 


Once more Horatio grasp'd the sculls, 
Once more the crowd stood awestruck, gazing ; 
And once more heavenward went Horatio’s heels. - 
’'Twas awkward, really—odd, too, and amazing ! 


This time the awestruck ones smole rather loud-- 
A hero wrong end up is scarce imposing ; 

Next moment we were in the river plunged, 
The murky waters o'er our two heads closing. 


My petticoats kept me awhile afloat— 

I Heaven thank’d that I had got ‘em ; 
Horatio !—well, Horatio he went 

Just like a stone down to the bottom. 


This is the Rescue. 


Poor «lear Horatio! he'd a hero's soul— 

Why did he try to row—who urged him to it ? 
I always thought, too, he could swim ; 

But, if so, why—oh why—did he not do it ’ 


OBSERVATIONS UPON BEER. 
By a VENERABLE PorBoy. 


| KNow of only two sorts of beer, light and dark beer. Light beer is 
Ned ale, ani is light yellow. Dark beer is called porter, and is ale 
uixed with blacking and other things. Stout is porter mixed with 
tore other things. Double brown stout is common stout mixed with 
roe things. “‘ Cooper” is a mixture of porter and stout. Old ale is 
‘illed “grandmother.” Old ale and bitter is called mother-in-law.” 
aimen generally drink mother-in-law,” or else ‘ grandmother.” 
vndon porter did used to be brewed with Thames water; that was 
see) the new-fangled drainage business, that was; Thames water 
ut thick enough now. Beer is mostly made of water, malt, hops, 
igar, and other things, Sometimes they don’t put enough water in 
‘T; it’s put in afterwards then. Malt isa sort of a kind of barley- 

» I've been told; perhaps that’s why it’s better than common 
’ ops is growed on poles, There's no hops in Russia, because 
re’s no Poles—so I’ve been told. Water is laid on in most publics. 
never saw one where it wasn’t laid on. ‘There’s a good deal of beer 


be I get through a pretty good lot in the course of the day 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


2The falluwing letters hace been received by A. SLOPER, showing Ue 
cppreciation vad esteem bestowed upon him :- 
19, MonTacuge PLace, RussgLL Square, W.C., July 18, 1885. 
MY DEAR SLOPER,—One thousand thanks for “Award of Merit.” Very 
droll. I'll have it put up in the hall here. Sincerely thine, 
HOWARD PAUL. 


July 18, 1885, 
Dear ALLy, Many thanks for your brilliantly illuminated vellum, 
which shall certainly adorn the walls of my picture gallery, when my 
collection is complete. It will indeed be an honour and a pleasure to 
add atter my name the letters F, 0. 8., and verily, dear ALLY, I can 
say, with Timon of Athens (Shakespeare), ‘(I am wealthy in my 
friends.” Yours, &e. &c. (not too much &c.), 
To ALLY Storer, Esq. ALFRED CAPPER, F. 0. 8. 


Eacce Pace, PiccaviLy, Judy 18, 1885. 
ALLY Stover, Esq.—Dgr 51R,— Many thanks for your kind mention 
of “The White Slave” in this week’s ‘‘ HaLr-Houipay.” Also we beg 
to acknowledge receipt of the ‘‘ Award of Merit,” which we have hung 
up here in a conspicuous place, and will forward ultimately to 
M. Bukovac., Please accept trom us a large photograph of ‘‘The 
White Slave, sent by bearer. 
With kind regards, we are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
VICARS BROTHERS. 


OsporNXe Hovsg, CLapHaM Risk, 8S.W., Judy 18, 1885, 
Dear ALLY,—Never since the day I gave the bosom friend of my 
childhood his tirst black eye, have I felt so proud as I do at this 
moment, gazing on the gorgeous ‘‘Award of Merit” you have sent me. 
What can I add more, save to quote the words of the Immortal Strat- 
fordian ; ‘*.A Ross by any name’s a treat /” Ever of thee, 
PAUL mam qui MERITT ferct. 


Garrick CLUB, July 18, 1885. 
ARTAUR C&cIL sends his best acknowledgments to his friend Awt.y 
Storer for the distinguished honour that has been conferred upon him. 
At this particular moment, when dignities are being distributed in 
all directions by the Government of her Majesty, (sueen and Empress, 
Arthur Cecil especially values the courteous recognition of SLoren, 
Imperator! Vivat ALLY! ! 


FaLmoutH Houst, Newmarket, Jvly 18, 1885, 
DEAR Sir,—I received the “Award” you very kindly sent, for which I 
thank you very much indeed. I remain, yours faithfully, 


_ ALLY Storer, Esq. F, ARCHER, 
EO .S- 
—— 
The Eminent has this day conferred his ‘‘ AWARD OF MERIT” upon 
H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE, 
Because she has married Prince Henry of Battenberg; and pon 
PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 
Because he has married H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 


‘«THE SLOPERIES,” 
99, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


July 25th, 1885. 


A DOMESTIC INCIDENT 
In the Life of a Young Lady, ayed Two. 

THERE was « little girl, 
Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of her forehead ; 
When she was good, 
She was very, very good 

But when she was bad, she was horrid ! 
She went upstairs, 
While her parents, unawares, 

In the kitchen were occupied at meals ; 
And she stood upon her head, 
On her little tuckle bed, 

And there began hooraying with her heels ! 


And her mother heard the noise, 
And thought it was the boys 
A playin’ in the back attic ; 
So up she creep'd, 
Then in she peep'd, 
Then slapped her most emphatic. 


—_. 


AN UNWELCOME SURPRISE. 


Vistons of childhood’s days danced pleasantly before our eyes the 
other night as we took up a rosy-cheeked nephew’s conjuring book, and 
refreshed our memory as to the best manner of obtaining cheery boyish 
amusement. How happily we chuckled as we read : 

‘(How TO MAKE A PERSON TUMBLE AND Toss ALL NiGHt.—Get 
some roach alum and pound it very small, and sprinkle in an ill-natured 
relation’s bed; or else a little cordage, or horsehair cut very fine. 
Kither will answer the same purpose, and it will cause the person to be 
so restless that he will not be able to get the least sleep.” 

Then we turned to— 

‘© AMUSEMENTS WITH FULMINATING SILVER.—Pipes—When anyone 
is going to smoke, if you can previously convey a little silver among the 
tobacco you may cause some sport. When the fire reaches it it will 
rebound, and most likely nearly force the pipe down the throat of the 
smoker. Chairs—-A small quantity being faid under one of the legs of 
a chair, on anyone sitting down it will explode, and may create much 
merriment.” 

“Capital,” we laughed. ‘It quite reminds us of old times, when 
——” Here we snuffed a wax candle, when, witl a deafening report, 
the snuffers whirled out of our hand, and knocked out the last front 
tooth unkind Nature has left us. Then the squeals of our rosy-cheeked 
nephew disturbed the neighbours for ten minutes or so. 


AN ESSAY ON GIRL, 

Gikt is very nice! Everybody who has not the misfortune to be 
girl will allow this. Nice girl will allow it also, as far as it itself is 
concerned. Strange girl is objectionable in the eyes of girl generally. 

Powder improves girl sometimes, but it seldom finds this out until it 
is suggested to it by One of Experience. 

Healthy girl costs its parents less money for doctor's bills, but persons 
who write romantic tales for circulating libraries choose unhealthy and 
pasty-faced girl to write about —the swooning kind preferred. 

Lately 1 bought sixpennyworth of penny illustrated journals, and I 
found therein ten pictures illustrative of girl in a swooning state. I hope 
it bs all real, or else there ought to have been a lot of smacking all 
round. 

If 1 were not boy, I think I should like to be girl. Its best fun to be 
hoy when there’s plenty of girl alout. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


Books For TSETOTALERS. —Beer-ographies. 

Wuy is an oyster like a horse ?—Because he can’t climb a tree. 

SOMETHING WRONG.—The papers state that a certain treasurer of a 
certain company, who has absconded with the funds, is non est. It 
doesn’t sound like an honest proceeding, though. 

Oxvious. — 7ight-rope dancers are always fond of a glass. 

A LOVER of music once so neglected his business that he lost to the 
tune of several thousand pounds, 

W3y is a kind-hearted costermonger necessarily addicted to the con- 
sumption of tobacco ?—Because he is fond of his (s)moke. 

A Case OF ENORMOUS STRENGTH.—A tere boy has been known to 
have a box on his ear, 

No noose is good news, as the man said wher he was reprieved. 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
Tuare CanDs, aD How rusy PLarsD THEM. 
(Commenced in No. 54.) 


—— 
CHAPTER III.—/ Continued. ) 

My cheeks were dyed with the crimson of shame, and f clenched my 
hands till the nails made deep indentations in the palins, What was it 
Sane could see in “ the Hausiton Towers girl" | asked myself, 

vitterly, 


‘LT sat at the open window.” 


I looked at the wreck of Lydia Trevor, the yellow-skinned, little- 
haired, sharp-boned woman, and then at my own reflection in the ylass, 
and thought that could Cousin Douglas see us under existing cireum- 
stances, he might find reason to repent his choice. 

‘*]T shall go to bed,” J cried, abruptly, for | could not bear to prolong 
the conversation ; and I trusted that sleep would come to my aid, to 
banish thought, and drive away that dull aching pain which seemed to 
press upon my heart and almost stop my breath. 

‘Do, dear,” said Lydia, yawning. ‘Good night! If you want to 
be up early, it is quite time you were at rest.” 

- | don’t want to be up early,” I retorted, pettishly. 

“Oh! then you have altered your mind, I thought you said some- 
thing about a walk at eight o'clock.” 

I started. How could she have known anything about this unless 
Douglas himself had told her? I forgot my cousin's whispered words at 
the carriage door, and Lydia's talent for seeing and hearing everything. 

*T have altered my mind,” I replied, moodily. 

*€ And you are not going!” 

I remember thinking at the time there was an unaccountable eager- 
ness in her manner, ax she asked the question, 

**No,” I replied, shortly. 

‘*Perbaps,” said she, and she emphasized each word by a pause, 

* perhaps—after the events of this evening—it would be just—as well 
—you—did—not. You look tired, love. To bed, to bed—and—plea- 
sant dreams,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next morning I wax awake betimes. The sky was clear and 
cloudless, yet never did the sun shine less brightly to my eyes, and 
though | remained faithful to my word to Lydia ‘Trevor and false to my 
promise to cousin Douglas, my thoughts were down at the old bridge 
us T sat at the open window, a white wrapper about my shoulders. 
Yes, my thoughts were there—and my heart ; but I was my father's 
laughter, and proud, and I would rather have cut my tongue out than 
have spoken the words which my heart brought to my lips. 

Eight, nine, ten, eleven struck, and then I knew that cousin Douglas 
must have left the village for the Junction Station, and in another hour 
would be tearing along the iron road Londonward. 

Lydia observed me narrowly throughout the day, but never referred 
to our conversation of the previous night, but I thought I saw in her 
face a look of triumph and an air of victory, 

I hardly care to continue my story. With that morning ended the 
young, pure, fresh, innocent life of Sibyl Haughton, and another false 
life commenced, one which endures to this day. 

Of course, I was foolish, silly, wickel—I can see that now—but, 
when within a week of my first introduction to him, Mr. Reginald 
Canning dil me the' honour to make me a formal offer of his hand— 
and diamonds—it seemed to me that to become his wife would be the 
shortest and easiest way to escape from a home which bad always been 
detestable, from a father who had never heen a parent to me, from a 
friend who had come between me and my happiness, and whose pre- 
sence became daily more and more distasteful. 

Do not suppose that I accepted Mr. Canning immediately ; on the 
contrary, when he first asked me to be his wife, | positively and de- 
cidedly declined the honour, Again he urged his suit, anil I wavered, 
asking time for reconsideration. 

Well, you know the end. Pursued by my father—now with com- 
mands to accept this man ax my husband, now with cruel biting words 
as to the value I placed upon my insignificant self; congratulated by 
the neighbours on the conquest [| had made, and envied my “ good 
luck” by all the girls of my own age in the country, I was hardly 
mistress of my own actions, especially when Lydia Trevor took every 
opportunity of picturing to me in the brightest colours the charms and 
glares of the world of pleasure in which | might reign a queen as Mrs. 
Reginald Canning. 

1 knew my present life was unpleasant ; 1 longed—what girl would 
not have done so?—to see something of the yay life of which I had 
heard and read. Cousin Douglas could never be anything more than a 
cousin to me, and Reginald Canning was wealthy, and—good-looking. 


“He himself lost no chance.” 


He himself lost no chance of adding his personal entreaties ; he bent 
himself at my feet ; he vowed himself a slave, who only lived for my 
happiness ; and—yes, why should I conceal it /—I felt glad, proud, 
Meased to find myself, for the first time in my life, a person of some 
Importance, 

(To be continued next week.) 
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POPPITTS’ LITTLE MISFORTUNE. 
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BEING A SELEC 


Vol. II.—M 


1, Poppitts has got an Apporntinent ty * She is Deldiel time, se de hae % “Oh, Lor! He has 1. ‘‘Suicide’s yer litle game, is ity All right, A RELATIVE OF G. W. MOORE 
ineet his Beloved on Westrninster Bridge, a sit down on the parapet, gone over!” young man, come along with me.” [Poor Foppitt. “He never performs out of London.®, 
= ‘ — = eis =a Ls 


A MORAL TALE (WITH A LESSON TO FOLLOW). 


A Royal Proposal in Davs gone bv. Things are managed 
_ ___—_ Alifferently now. ; 
Pwo naughty boys, home for the Huliday =, think a ride on Mr. Muvzle’s dunkey would be capital tun. 


On the breaking up of their School, Master Tommie discovers that = = i 

little Freddie has nicked all his Marbles. [Grief of Thomas. 
ee eS ry fly. The donkey, not liking the whip and double burthen, disburthens 
himself, and pitehes them into a hedge. 


ie 
es 


—— = = 
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The hedge prove sa friend te Muzzle, and they get That the donkey is not their property. Mr. Muzzle takes a tender farewell of them 
a little reminder both, and they go their ways sadder and wiser boys. 


BA KER &- CON 


xervations be of a gentle kind; sweeten your words, aml talk 
pretty. The Hare is a timid creatore, and if your remarks 
were at all startling, you would tind they would interfere with 


i 

i 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DRESSING A HARE.—Let your ob- | 
the dressing. 


“ We wer 
Ma a great 


GREAT MARLOW 
Everv Girl in her own Tub. 
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«HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE. 


Middle-Agel Geezer, Ob, i's exact like you! and ain't they brought out your muus- 
tarchers Leantiful.” [Joseph has just givrn her his photo. | THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 
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